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SUBJECT: Interim Standards 

for Inspections 
Attached is the “Office of Inspector General Interim 
Standards for Inspections” to be used within the OIG 
community for inspection programs. We are issuing 
these standards with the recommendation that they be 
used voluntarily for two years, at which time they will be 
reevaluated. We also are recommending that you adopt 
appropriate policies and procedures to implement the 
interim standards within your agency. 
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Introduction 


Inspections are not new in the federal government. 
Over the past 10 years, however, they have evolved into 
a unique function within the inspector general com- 
munity. In contrast to historical military inspections that 
focused primarily on military readiness and personnel 
health and well-being, current inspections are more 
akin to evaluation, audit, investigation, and policy 
analysis, and are designed to support overall inspector 
general fraud, waste, and mismanagement missions. In- 
spector positions are increasingly filled with program 
analysts, management analysts, or functional experts 
from other professional job series. Inspections are grow- 
ing in use within the inspector general community, and 
are increasingly a professional discipline that stands on 
its Own. 


Inspections evolved to satisfy important needs that have 
not been adequately addressed by audits and investiga- 
tions. The most notable of these needs is to provide 
greater coverage with fewer staff, to use different types 
of study methods, to generate greater deterrence 
through Office of Inspector General coverage, to pro- 
vide timely feedback to program managers, and to 
review new operations early in their existence. The par- 
ticular need varies from one OIG to another and the in- 
spection function at each agency has been tailored to in- 
dividual circumstances. For example, at the Department 
of Health and Human Services inspections tend to be 
national in scope and may concern any programmatic 
issue of HHS. On the other hand, inspections at the 
Departments of State and Commerce focus on the 
general management of their highly decentralized or- 
ganizations and provide a quick review of all aspects of 
a given unit’s activities. At the Department of Defense, 
inspections range from departmentwide, across-the- 
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functional inspections to top-to-bottom organizational 
inspections, with verification inspections assessing man- 
agement actions on previous functional or organiza- 
tional inspections. 


While the scope — and to some degree the overall 
objectives — differ among the OIGs, there is enough 
commonality among the various programs for the 
President’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency to 
begin implementing professional standards for inspec- 
tion performance. The PCIE is issuing the interim 
standards with a recommendation that they be used 
on a voluntary basis. 


General Standards 
A. Qualifications 


The first general standard for conducting inspections 
is that 


the inspectors assigned to perform the inspec- 
tion must collectively possess adequate pro- 
fessional proficiency for the tasks required. * 


The OIG must efficiently and effectively deal with a 
mu!titude of different programs and activities, many 
of them representing extremely complex and sophis- 
ticated areas of expertise. OIG objectives cannot be 

achieved without inspectors who are professionally 


* The Appendix sets forth typical skill levels for 
inspectors. 
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and technically qualified. The qualifications noted 
below relate to the collective knowledge, skills, and 


experience of the OIG, not necessarily to any one 
staff member. 


These qualifications, which expand on the Office of 
Personnel Management requirements specified for 
each job series, include the following: 


1. The skills needed to evaluate the efficiency, 
economy, effectiveness, and integrity of program 
performance by each major component of the 
agency, as it relates to a particular task or set of 
duties. These skills include knowledge of evalua- 
tion methodologies, capacity for broad interdisci- 
plinary inquiry, qualitative and quantitative 
policy analysis, and writing and oral briefing ca- 
pabilities. 


2. A knowledge of OIG statutory requirements and 
directives, as well as broader issuances such as 
Office of Management and Budget circulars and 
Federal Rules of Civil and Criminal Procedures. 


3. A working familiarity with the organizations, pro- 
grams, activities, and functions of each major 
component of the department. Familiarity 
should be in sufficient depth to knowledgeably 
assess the component’s mission and identify any 
problems in achieving the mission. Where appro- 
priate, this should include a general knowl-edge 
of programs and activities in other agencies that 
have a ciose relationship to, or a significant im- 
pact on, those of the component. 
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4. Aknowledge of government policies, require- 
ments, and guidelines related to a particular task, 
including appropriate Code of Federal Regula- 
tions requirements, congressional enactments, 


and court rulings. 


5. The technical, state-of-the-art skills needed to 
ensure OIG execution of a particular task, ¢.g., 
assessment of automated system vulnerabilities, 
Statistical sampling and analysis, trend analysis, 
and systems and management analysis. 


6. A working knowledge of research resources 
available both inside and outside the department. 


7. Managerial skills for supervisors and project 
leaders. 


8. Familiarity with areas in the private sector with 
which the agency is regularly involved, e.g., 
knowledge of a particular groun whose members 
receive benefits from the agency’s prograins or 
whose members are regulated by the agency. 


. Independence 


The second general standard for conducting inspec- 
tions is that 


the inspectors performing an inspection must 
be free from impairments that hinder objec- 
tivity, must consistently maintain an inde- 
pendent, objective attitude and appearance, 
and shall be subject to supervisory guidance 
and review to preclude actuat or perceived 
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The Inspector General is responsible for ensuring 
thorough, impartial inspection findings, conclusions, 
judgments, and recommendations. In selecting and 

assigning individuals to perform an inspection, the 
Inspector General should consider the individuals 
independence, attitudes, beliefs, and general situa- 
tion that might cause actual or perceived inspection 
impairment or bias. The Inspector General should 
not select or assign an individual when the selection 
or assignment could cause an impairment or bias 
perception, and should ensure adequate guidance, 
supervision, and review to preclude any actual im- 
pairment or bias. 


The Inspector General and OIG inspectors need to 
consider both personal and external impairments. If 
either of these affect the OIG inspectors’ ability to 
work and report findings impartially, the Inspector 
General should decline to perform the work, and 
should report the circumstances to the agency head 
and/or Congress, as appropriate. 


1. Personal Impairments 


In some circumstances the Inspector General 
and OIG inspectors cannot be impartial because 
of their personal situations. The O2G inspectors 
affected by these circumstances should disqualify 
themselves from the inspection and allow the 
work to continue without them. Personal impair- 
ments may include, but are not limited to, the fol- 


lowing: 


(a) Personal and financial relationships that 
might cause the OIG to limit the extent of 
the work, to limit disclosure, or to alter the 
outcome of the work in any way. 
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(b) Preconceived ideas about activities, in- 
dividuals, groups, organizations, objectives, 
or particular programs that could bias the 
outcome of the work being done. 


(c) Previous involvement, especially recent in- 
volvement, in a decision-making or manage- 
ment capacity that would affect the work 
being done. 


(d) Biases that result from employment in, or 
loyalty to, a particular group, organization, 
or level of government, including those in- 
duced by political or social convictions. 


(e) Pe. formance of an inspection by the same in- 
dividual who, for example, had maintained 
the official accounting records, or previously 
approved invoices, payrolls, claims, or other 


proposed payments, especially if such work 
or approval was recent to the inspection. 


External Impairments 


Factors external to the OIG can restrict efforts 
or interfere with the office’s ability to form inde- 
pendent and objective opinions and conclusions. 
For example, work could be adversely affected 
and the OIG would not have complete freedom 
to make an independent and objective judgment 
if the following conditions existed: 


(a) Interference in the selection, appointment, 
and employment of OIG personnel. 


(b) Restrictions on funds or other resources 
dedicated to the OIG that could prevent the 
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office from performing essential work, e.g., 
inability to obtain timely and/or independent 
legal counsel. 


(c) A higher authority overrules or unduly in- 
fluences the Inspector General’s or OIG 
staff's judgment in the selection of what is to 
be examined, determination of scope and 
timing of work or approach to be used, the 

ropriate content of any resulting report, 
or resolution of findings. 


(d) Influences that jeopardize continued employ- 
ment of the Inspector General or individual 
OIG staff members for reasons other than 
competency or the need for OIG services. 


(e) Interference with access to records, reports, 
audits, reviews, documents, papers, recom- 
mendations, or other material, or denial of 
opportunity to obtain explanations from offi- 
cials and employees. 


(f) Political pressures that affect the selection of 
areas for an inspection, the performance of 
those inspections, and the reporting of con- 
clusions objectively without fear of censure. 


C. Due Professional Care 


The third general standard for conducting inspec- 
tions is that 


due professional care will be used in conduct- 
ing the inspection and preparing related 
reports. 
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This standard places responsibility on the OIG to 
employ professional standards in reviewing govern- 
ment organizations, programs, activities, and func- 
tions. It also assumes compliance with each 
individual department’s standards of conduct, partic- 
ularly those sections related to use of official infor- 
mation. 


This standard does not imply unlimited responsibil- 
ity for disclosure of irregularities or noncompliance; 
neither does it imply infallibility on the part of the 
OIG. The standard does require professional perfor- 
mance of a quality appropriate for the assignment 
undertaken. 


The standard requires staff to be alert for situations 
or transactions that could be indicative of fraud, 
abuse, or illegal expenditures or acts, inefficient per- 
formance, or ineffective results. The standard does 
not, however, require that staff give absolute assur- 
ance that no impropriety exists, nor does it require 
that all transactions be reviewed in detail. It dovs re- 
quire that if issues of law arise the inspector(s) con- 
sult with the appropriate legal counsel. 


Exercising due professional care means using good 
judgment in choosing inspection methodology and 
preparing reports. At a minimum, the choice of pro- 
cedures requires consideration of 


@ what is necessary to achieve the inspection 
objectives, 


@ materiality of matters to which the methodol- 
ogy will be applied, and 


@ cost versus benefits of the work being done. 
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The quality of the work and related reports depends 
upon the degree to which 


@ the methodology is designed to meet planned 
objectives and is performed by competent 
persons, 


@ findings and conclusions are based on an ob- 
jective evaluation of all pertinent facts, 


@ facts and conclusions in reports are fully sup- 
ported by information obtained or developed 


during the inspection, 
@ the inspection process conforms with the 
other standards listed elsewhere in this docu- 


ment, including an appropriate internal 
quality control system, and 


@ acompetent review occurs at every level of 
supervision. 


Due professional care also includes obtaining, to the 
extent possible, a mutual understanding of the in- 
spection scope and objectives by the entity being 
reviewed as well as by those who authorize the work. 
It includes obtaining a good working understanding 
of the operations to be reviewed and available per- 
formance measurement criteria (including laws and 
regulations). When the criteria are vague, staff 
should seek interpretation. If interpretatior is not 
available, staff should strive to agree on the ap- 
propriateness of these measures with the interested 
parties, or indicate in the report that they were un- 
able to report on performance because of the lack of 
definitive criteria. 
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Due professional care also includes follow-up on 
findings from earlier inspections to determine 
whether appropriate corrective actions were taken. 


D. Scope Impairments 


When factors external to the organization and staff 
restrict the inspection or interfere with the inspec- 
tors’ ability to form objective opinions and con- 
clusions, inspectors should attempt to remove the 
limitation or, failing that, report the limitation. For 
example, under the following conditions an inspec- 
tion will be adversely affected and inspectors will 
not have complete freedom to make an objective 
judgment: 


1. Interference or influence improperly or impru- 
dently limits or modifies the scope or type of in- 
spection. 


2. Interference occurs in the selection or applica- 
tion of inspection procedures or the selection of 
issues to be examined. 


3. Access is denied to sources of information, such | 
as books, records, and supporting documents, or 
opportunity is denied to obtain explanations 
from officials and employees of the organization, 
program, or activity under review. 


E. Supervisory Standards 


The most effective way to ensure the quality and ex- 
pedite the progress of an inspection is by exercising 
proper supervision from the start of the planning to 
the completion of the final inspection report. Super- 
vision adds expert judgment to the work done by less 
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experienced staff and provides necessary training for 


them. 


~ Supervisors should satisfy themselves that the mem- 


bers of the inspection team clearly understand their 
assigned tasks before starting the work. Team mem- 
bers should be informed of not only what work they 
are to do and how they are to proceed, but why the 
work is to be done and what it is expected to ac- 
complish. 


With an experienced staff, the supervisor’s role may 
be more general. The supervisor may outline the 
scope of the work and leave the details to team 
members. With a less experienced staff, the super- 
visor may have to handle many details and specify to 
the staff what to do and how to do it. 


Supervisory reviews should determine whether 


@ conformance with inspection standards is at- 
tained, 

@ the inspection design is followed, unless 
deviation is justified and authorized, 


@ the working papers adequately support find- 
ings and conclusions and provide sufficient 
data to prepare a meaningful report, and 


@ the inspection objectives are met. 


Supervisory reviews should be documented and 
retained. 
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Standards for Conducting Inspections 
A. Planning 


The standards for planning inspections are intended 
to ensure that appropriate care is given to coordinat- 
ing the work and avoiding duplication, selecting and 
training the personnel who will perform the work, 
and researching and designing the inspection. 


1. Coordination 


Inspection development includes coordinating 
the planned activities with other inspection, 
audit, and investigative entities as well as ap- 
propriate organizations that could be affected by 
the activities. 


2. Selection and Training of Personnel 
Personnel selected for the inspection must collec- 


tively possess adequate proficiency in the areas 
selected for inspection. 


Staff must be adequately trained in both the 
inspection’s subject matter and the data gather- 
ing, logistical, and analytical aspects of the in- 
spection. 


3. Research 
Pre-inspection research must include a review of 


existing data, discussions with program and other 
appropriate officials, and literature research. 
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4. Design 


An inspection design must be developed that 
clearly defines the purpose and scope of the in- 
spection, the issues to be addressed, and the man- 
ner in which the inspection will be conducted. 


B. Data Collection and Analysis 


Sufficient, complete, and relevant information and 
data are to be obtained to afford reviewers a 
reasonable basis for analyzing, making judgments, 
and reaching conclusions about the organization, 
program, activity, or function under review. 


The following are standards for data collection and 
analysis that support the general statement above. In 
collecting data 


@ the sources of information should be 
described in enough detail so that the ade- 
quacv of the information can be assessed, 


@ information should be of such scope and 
selected in such ways as to address pertinent 
questions about the objectives of the inspec- 
tion and be responsive to the needs and inter- 
ests of specified audiences, and 


e the information-gathering instruments and 
procedures should be chosen or developed 
and then implemented to ensure that the in- 
formation is sufficiently reliable and that the 
interpretation arrived at is valid. 
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In analyzing data 


e the techniques used to collect, process, and 
report, as well as those used to gather the 
data, should be reviewed and corrected so 
that the results of the inspection will not be 
flawed; 


© qualitative and quantitat. - nformation 
gathered in an inspectio. uld be ap- 
propriately and systematicaily analyzed to en- 
sure supportable interpretations; 


@ the perspectives, procedures, and :ationale 
used to interpret the findings should be care- 
fully described so that the basis for value 


judgments are clear; 


@ the context in which the program, project, or 
material exists should be examined in enough 
detail so that its likely influences on the issue 
can be identified; and 


@ the procedures should provide safeguards to 
protect the inspection findings and reports 
against distortion by the personal feelings 
and biases of any party to the evaluation. 


C. Evidence 
1. Sufficiency 


Sufficiency is the presence of adequate factual 
evidence to lead a prudent person to the same 
conclusion as that of the inspectors. When ap- 
propriate, statistical methods may be used to es- ; 
tablish sufficiency. 
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Determining the sufficiency of evidence requires 
judgment. Elaborate support of insignificant 
points is not needed. For significant matters, 
however, sufficient evidence is needed to back 
up the conclusion. 


Competence 


To ve competent, evidence should be reliable 
and the best obtainable by using reasonable 
evaluation methods. In evaluating the com- 
petence of evidence, the inspectors should care- 
fully consider whether there is any reason to 
doubt its validity or completeness. If there is, the 
inspectors should obtain additional evidence. 


The following presumptions are useful in judging 
the competence of evidence; however, these 
presumptions are not to be considered sufficient 
in themselves to determine competence. 


(a) Evidence obtained from an independent 
source is more reliable than that secured 
from an organization being inspected. 


(b) Evidence developed under a good system of 
internal control is more reliabie than that ob- 
tained where such control is weak or unsatis- 
factory. 


(c) Evidence obtained through physical ex- 
amination, observation, computation, and in- 
spection is more reliable than evidence ob- 
tained indirectly. 


(d) Original documents are more reliable than 
copies. 
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3. Relevance 


Relevance refers to ihe relationship of evidence 
to its use. The information used to prove or dis- 
prove an issue must have a logical, sensible 
relationship to that issue. Information that is ir- 
relevant should not be included as evidence. 


D. Working Papers 


Working papers are the evolving product of data col- 
lected as part of an inspection that, when effectively 
organized, provide an efficient tool for data analysis 
and a sound basis for findings and recommendations 
directly related to inspection objectives. They serve 
as a connecting link between the work done and the 
inspection report. In addition, they provide sys- 
tematic evidence of how the responsibilities on 
specific assignments are carried out. 


The main purposes of working papers are to 


@ provide a systematic record of work per- 
formed in carrying out an inspection, 


@ provide a record of information and evidence 
obtained and developed in support of the 
findings and recommendations made on the 
basis of the work, 


@ function as tools to assist team members in 
carrying out their assigned tasks, 


@ provide information to supervisors and team 
leaders enabling them to properly manage in- 
spections and evaluate the performance of 
their team members, and 
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@ provide a record of useful information for fu- 


ture reference in planning and carrying out 
subsequent inspections. 


Working papers may be stored on automated data 
processing disks. Basic documents such as the 
design, discussion guides, draft reports, and final 
reports should be available in hard copy. 


1. Content 


Generally, the content of working papers will in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the following: 


(a) Research papers and materials that provide 
a basis for initiating an inspection of a pro- 
gram area. 


(b) Material associated with the pre-inspection 
process. 


(c) An inspection design that articulates the 
results of research with the appropriate for- 
mat. 


(d) Completed discussion guides and other data- 
gathering instruments specific to the inspec- 
tion. 


(e) Documentary evidence in the nature of 
reports of contact, correspondence, con- 
tracts, public statutes or regulations, busi- 
ness or medical records, and other materials 
gathered during the inspection. 


(f) A draft report of findings and recommenda- 
tions. 


I? 


2. Preparation 


(a) Completeness and Accuracy 


Working papers must be complete and ac- 
curate in order to provide proper support for ) 
findings and recommendations and to | 
demonstrate the nature and scope of the 
work. Quantitative data on ADP disks 

should provide logical support for the find- 

ings and recommendations. 


(b) Clarity 


Working papers should be clear and under- 
standable, without supplementary oral ex- 
planations regarding their purpose, the na- 
ture and scope of work done, and the team 
members’ findings. 


Conciseness is important but clarity and 
completeness should not be sacrificed. 


(c) Legibility and Neatness 

Working papers must be legible and neat. 
(d) Relevance 

The information contained in working 


papers should be restricted to matters that 
are materially important, relevant, and use- 
ful. 
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(e) Retention Period 


Working papers supporting each inspection 
report should be accessible for at least six 
months and then retained in storage in ac- 
cordance with governmentwide retention 
policy (i.e., three years), subject to individual 
OIG records management policies and pro- 
cedures. 


E. Timeliness 


Timeliness is an important factor in terms of 


e the efficiency with which the scheduled mile- 
stones for completing each phase of an in- 
spection are met, and 


e the ability to make significant information 
available for timely use by management offi- 
cials. 


For these reasons, inspections should be completed 
within the time requirements established by each 
OIG. 


. Fraud, Abuse, and Illegal Acts 


Team members should be alert to circumstances 
that come to light during an inspection indicating 
abuse or fraudulent practices and other illegal acts. 
While the identification of such circumstances is not 
usually an objective of an inspection, it is necessary 
to have a clear understanding of the action required 
if discovery takes place. 
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Because much inspection activity involves interview- 
ing various persons whose cooperation and frank- 
ness on a given subject are solicited, there should be 
a clear understanding at the outset of what protec- 
tion is afforded the interviewee. However, a distinc- 
tion should be made between assuring confiden- 
tialiiy by informed consent and the consequences of 
disclosure of information by allegation or evidence 
that abusive, fraudulent, or other illegal acts have 
been perpetrated. 


Where such disclosure occurs, it is incumbent upon 
the team leader to ensure that such information is 
expeditiously conveyed to the proper authorities. 


Standards for Inspection Reporting 
and Follow-up 


A. Form 
Written reports should present the findings and 
recommendations of each inspection. The report is 
important for three reasons: 


1. It is the single tangible product of the inspection 
and will remain for future distribution. 


2. It is the only available presentation for most per- 
sons. 


3. It forms the background for the briefing and can 
influence the briefing’s outcome. 


B. Distribution 


At a minimum, written reports should be distributed 
to appropriate officials involved in the inspection 
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and those who may be responsible for taking action 
on the findings and recommendations. Whenever 

possible, reports should be distributed to all inter- 
ested parties and made available to the public. 


C. Timeliness 
To be of maximum use, a report must be timely and 
made available to appropriate users before relevant 
decisions are made and/or relevant actions taken. 


D. Report Contents 


The written report generally shall include the follow- 
ing: 


1. Executive Summary. 
2. Table of Contents. 


3. Introduction (background and methodology). 
4. Findings. 
5. Recommendations. 


The written report should describe the issues, the 
purpose and scope, the methodology, and the find- 
ings of the inspection. It should clearly indicate what 
was done, why it was done, what information was ob- 
tained, what conclusions were drawn, and what 
recommendations were made. 


Findings should be organized and stated in language 
understandabie by decision makers, and should arise 
from and be supported by the evidence of the work- 
ing papers. Recommendations must arise directly 
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from and be supported by the findings. When ap- 
propriate, limitations should be stated. 


One of the most effective ways to ensure that a 
report is fair, complete, and objective is to obtain 
review and comments on the draft report by officials 
of the reviewed entity and other affected or inter- 
ested department officials. Comments on the draft 
report should be objectively evaluated and, if ap- 
propriate, the report revised in recognition of the 
comments received. 
. Report Presentation 
All reports shall 
@ present factual data accurately and fairly, in- 
cluding findings and conclusions that are ade- 
quately supported in working papers; 


@ present findings and conclusions in a per- 
suasive manner; 


@ be objective; 


@ be written in language as clear and simple as 
the subject matter permits; 


@ be concise but, at the same time, clear 
enough to be understood by users; 


@ present information completely to fully in- 
form users; and 


@ place primary emphasis on future improve- 
ment rather than on criticism of the past. 
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ficulties or circumstances faced by the operating offi- 
cials concerned. Positive findings should be reported 
as appropriate. 


1. Accuracy and Adequacy of Support 


The need for accuracy is based on the standard 
of fairness and impartiality and the need to en- 
sure reliability. Inaccuracies, technical or sub- 
stantive, in a report can cast doubt on the 
credibility of the entire document. They can fur- 
ther divert attention from the substance of the 
report. 


Conclusions should be clearly stated. All findings 
and conclusions must relate to and be supported 
by the evidence developed by the field work of 


the inspection staff. 
2. Persuasiveness 


Findings must be presented in a convincing man- 
ner. Conclusions and recommendations must 
arise logically from the findings. The information 
in reports must be sufficient to persuade readers 
of the importance and relevance of the findings 
and the reasonableness of the conclusions. 
Reports designed in this manner can do much to 
focus the attention of responsible officials on the 
matters that warrant attention and to stimulate 
corrective actions. 
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3. Objectivity 


Findings should be presented objectively and 
should include sufficient information on the sub- 
ject to give readers a proper perspective. The 
report should be fair and not misleading. While 
placing primary emphasis on matters needing at- 
tention, the report should present a balanced pic- 
ture of the situation, guarding against exagger- 
ation of negative findings. 


The information needed to provide proper 
report balance and perspective should include 


@ the stated purpose of the inspection; 


e@ background on the size and nature of the 
activities, programs, or issues studied; 


@ the scope of the study; 


@ the methodology used in the inspection 
for collection and evaluation of evidence; 


@ correct and fair descriptions of findings; 
and 


@ a description of the impact that im- 
plementation of the recommendations 
will have on the program, i.e., dollar 
costs, consequences, and effects on 
beneficiaries. 


4. Clarity and Simplicity 


Reports must be as clear and simple as prac- 
ticable. The inspector should not assume that 
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readers have detailed technical knowledge of the 

| subject. If technical terms and unfamiliar ab- 
breviations must be used, they should be clearly 
defined. Flowery expressions and stilted lan- 
guage must be avoided. 


Proper organization ot material and precision in 
Stating findings, analyzing them, and drawing 
conclusions are essential to clarity. Visual aids 
(such as pictures, charts, graphs, and maps) 
should be used when possible. 


5. Conciseness 


Reports should be no longer than necessary. Too 
much detail detracts from a report, may confuse 
or discourage readers, and may even conceal the 
real message. Reports should be written in 
simple declarative sentences. 


6. Completeness 


Although reports should be concise, they should 
also be complete. Reports should contain suffi- 
cient information about findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations to promote adequate un- 
derstanding of the matters reported and to pro- 
vide convincing, but fair, presentations in proper 
perspective. Sufficient background information 
should also be included. 


Readers should not be expected to possess all 
the information available to the writer. There- 
1 fore, reports should not be written on the basis 
that the bare recital of facts and findings will 
make the conclusions inescapable. Conclusions 
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should be specified, rather than left to be in- 
ferred by readers. 


. Constructiveness of Tone 


The tone of reports should be objective and fair 
with neutral but accurate language used in stat- 
ing findings and recommendations. Titles and 
captions should be stated constructively. This can 
best be done by avoiding language that unneces- 
sarily generates defensiveness and opposition. 
The report should emphasize needed improve- 
ments rather than criticism. 


F. Oral Presentation 


All oral presentations shall be clear, concise, and 
persuasive; be aimed toward the appropriate 
audience; and create a forum for discussion that 
will generate momentum for action. 


1. Clarity, Conciseness, and Persuasiveness 


The language used in oral presentations must be 
clear and simple, with concentration on the 
major points contained in the written report. 
Technical terms and jargon should be avoided as 
much as possile. The presenter should not as- 
sume that the audience has read the written 
report or has detailed knowledge of the subject 
matter prior to the presentation. 


The points covered in the oral presentation 
should be organized in a logical manner, with 
findings and recommendations stated as precise- 
ly as possible. 
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2. Audience Orientation 


It is essential that the presentation be directed to 
the proper audience. Before preparing the 
presentation, the inspector should attempt to 
determine who will be in the audience. The 
presentation should be aimed at this group, 
taking into consideration the level of officials, 
what decision-making authority they have (if 
any), and their particular interests or opinions on 
the subject of the presentation. By knowing 
something about the audience in advance, the in- 
spector will be able to anticipate and prepare for 
questions, issues, or problems likely to surface 
during the discussion period following the 
presentation. 


3. Discussion and Action 


The oral presentation should create a forum for 
discussion and generate momentum for decision 
makers to take action on the report’s recommen- 
dations. By creating an atmosphere where the 
subject can be fully and freely discussed, the 
presenter will contribute to acceptance of the 
study and its recommendations by responsible offi- 
cials. 


G. Follow-up 


Ultimate inspection report success depends on 
whether necessary corrective actions are actually 
completed. The Inspector General, therefore, shall 
maintain a follow-up system or take steps as neces- 
Sary to ensure that managers take timely, complete, 
and reasonable actions to correct problems iden- 
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tified in inspection reports and agreed on by 
management. 


Follow-up is required io ensure that actions are un- 
dertaken and completed within a reasonable time. 
Management notification that an action has been 
completed within the agreed-upon time constitutes 
reasonable assurance and can be the basis for clos- 
ing an action for follow-up purposes. The OIG, how- 
ever, should perform some random follow-up (or 
verification) inspections on-site to assess whether 
agreed-upon corrective actions were implemented. 
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Appendix: Typical Skill Levels for Inspectors 
GS-5 GS-7 GS-9 GS-11 GS-12 GS-13 GS-14 


Skills 
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Ethics code of conduct 
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OIG statutes, regulations, 
policies, & Tae ome 


Basic research 


Inspection designs — 


Designing survey instruments 


Statistical sampling 


Computer applications 
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Selection sites, respondents, 
& records fer hel work 
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Training inspection team 
members 
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Managing & coordinating 
inspection team activity 
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. Data collection techniques 
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Interviewing | 
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Data analysis 
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Use of micro-computers 
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Skills (continued) GS-5 GS-7 GS-9 GS-11 GS-12 GS-13 GS-14 

15. Basic report writing x x x x x x 
16. Advanced report writing x x x x 
17. Briefings x x x 
18. Packaging inspection reports x x x x 
19. Marketing inspection products x x x 
20. Disclosure & privacy act x x x x x x x 
2. Fraudulent, abusive, & illegal acts x x x x x x x 

22. Workpaper preparation x x x x x x x 
2 Basi accounting x x x x x 
24. Use of subpoenas x x x x 
25. Financial analysis x x x x x 
26. Market analysis x x x x x 
27. Administrative process x x x x x 
28. Legislative process x x x x x 
29. Departmental budget process x x x x x 
30. Contracting x x x x 
31. Preparing congressional testimony x x x 
32. peeling with the media, public, 

& industry x x 
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